8    A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY
from a position of complete military impotence to one of
comparative respectability, and to see the formation of the force
from which our standing army of to-day is directly descended.
II. THE FIRST CIVIL WAR, 1642-1646
By 1642 the ever-widening breach between the absolutist
and Anglican King Charles I. and the propertied and Non-
conformist middle classes had grown so great as to render
inevitable a resort to the arbitrament of arms, and the so-called
Great Civil War commenced.   To go into  details of the
military movements on either side would be tedious.   Neither
party had any very definite ideas of its aims or of the means
necessary for victory.   The numbers enrolled by the contend-
ing parties were, in proportion to the available man power of
the country and the importance of the constitutional principles
at stake, surprisingly small; it is doubtful if out of a population
of close on five millions there were at any time more than
150,000 men under arms, and of these a great proportion were
militia levies, locally raised by various districts for purposes of
self-defence, and ill-equipped, even had they been willing for
service far from their homes.   Other bodies again, amounting
m the aggregate to a considerable total, were employed in
leisurely and genteel garrison service in the various castles and
manor houses, held for one side or the other by prominent
partisans up and down the land.   For these reasons it Ions
proved impossible for either Royalists or Parliamentarians to
assemble a field army of respectable size, to keep it together
for any length of tone, or to replace the losses incurred bv
battle, sickness and desertion.   The host under the Kind's
personal command fell from 14,000 at Edgehill in 1643 to under
9000 at Naseby in 1645.   The main Parliamentary army under
Essex had between 1642 and the end of 1644 been reduced from
close on 20,000 to under 5000 of all arms ; while in three months
of not over ^strenuous campaigning in 1643 it lost 66 per cent
of its effectives from one cause or another.   For the greatest
battle of the war, Marston Moor, neither side could concentrate
as many as 25,000 men.
So far as it is possible to generalise in such a planless and
haphazard war as this, it may be said that the countrV gentlemen
and anstocracy who controlled most of the west and[ sfuth-wS
of England and formed the bulk of the Royalist horse in the
early part of the war the queen of the battle-field, wera fgned
against the richer and more populous east and south, wSose
main stronghold was the capital. To the assistance of the Ki?ng
there came in the early part of the war a certain number of